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ANIT01ICTCEI.Z5ITT ;    Another  Wednesdny  has  rolled  around,  end  once  more  it's  time  for 

Station  to  present  thr  weekly  PSII.IES  FOR  TOw¥  FmSHS  from  the  United 

States  Lepoj-tnient  of  Agricultare,    The  suoject  of  this  weefc' s  telle  is  SSEC 
CATALO G-S »    And  here's  the  message  

— oooOooo— 

Spring  is  here, 

Hot  officially,  of  course,  "because  this  is  onlj^  the  first  day  of  Fe"braary 
■bat  the  spirit  of  spring  is  in  the  air  just  the  same, 

I  saw  the  first  sign  of  spi-ing  this  morning.    It  wasn't  a  "blue"bird  either. 
It  wasn't  any  kind  of  a  "bird.    It  was  a  seed  catalog,    A  1933  seed  catalog  with 
all  the  c  )lo red  pictures  and  fancy  trimmings  that  go  with  a  modern  seed  catalog. 
I  got  it  in  the  mail  this  morning. 

And  what  a  seed  catalog  it  is  with  a  natural-colored  picture  of  a  "big 

slice  of  red  watermelon  on  the  front  cover.    My  mouth  waters  every  time  I  look 
at  that  picture.    And  I  can  work  up  an  appetite  most  any  time  hy  simplj'-  looking 
at  the  colored  pictures  in  one  of  our  modern  seed  catalogs.    They  are  works  of 
art. 

Mother  Thompson  and  I  usually  get  ahout  a  half  dozen  seed  catalogs  every 
spring.    After  they  have  all  come  in  we  have  what  we  call  "catalog  evening," 
We  go  over  all  the  catalogs  and  make  a  list  of  the  seeds  and  plants  that  we  want 
to  order  for  the  season, 

A  good  seed  catalog  has  3  big  divisions  — pictures  descriptions — 

and  cultural  suggestions.    And  one  division  is  just  ahout  as  valuable  as  another. 
They  are  all  important. 

Take  pictures,  for  example,    A  hi^ly  colored  picture,  of  say  a.  talisman 
rose  will  tell  you  more  at  a  glance  than  a  whole  page  of  descriptive  matter.  Not 
only  that,  but  if  you'll  look  at  the  color  of  a  flower  in  a  picture  you  can  select 
seeds  and  plants  that  will  blend  in  together.    And  that  will  help  you  to  avoid 
"color  cla.shes"  in  your  flower  border,  or  in  your  flower  beds.    I'll  give  you  an 
illu strati  on. 


Mother  Thompson  and  I  were  visiting  with  TJEB,  our  garden  adviser,  the 
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oih.&r  evening  when  his  doorbell  rang.    He  answered,  and  found  his  old  friend 
Aunt  Polly  at  the  door.    She  wanted  to  aslc  hin  ahout  planting  some  red  ziniiias 
by  the  side  of  a  red  brick  wall.    He  advised  her  not  to  do  it,  and  g^t  out  his 
seed  catalogs  and  shewed  her  how  a  red  flower  would  lo'k  with  a  red  wall  for  a 
background.    He  suggested  that  she  use  nixed  colored  flowers  for  a  contrast. 
They  finally  settled,  I  believe,  on  a  row  of  yellow  cannas  next  to  the  wall — — 
a  row  of  ndxed  colored  ziniiias  next,  and  tapered  off  at  the  edge  with  a  row  of 
white  sweet  alyssum. 

Colored  pictures  in  the  seed  catalogs  enabled  them  to  make  that  selection, 
and  to  see  hov/  the  whole  layout  would  look  before  Aunt  Polly  bou^t  a  single  seed,, 
or  plant.    And  that*s  one  reason  why  seedsmen  use  colored  pictures  in  their  seed 
catalogs.    It's  to  help  you  make  the  proper  selections.    So  take  advanta.ge  of  the 
colored  pictures  in  your  seed  ca.talogs,  and  make  an  arti 5 tic  garden  rather  than 
just  a  plain  flower  garden.    It  WDnH  cost  any  more. 

Now  let's  take  up  the  second  division  of  a  seed  catalog  descri-ption. 

Several  years  ago  I  decided  that 'I  wanted  to  try  some  of  the  genuine  Itrlian 
sprouting  broccoli,  which  was  a  new  vegetable  at  that  time,    I  had  never  grov;n 
it,  and  all  I  knew  about  it  was  that  it  came  from  Italy  and  that  it  belonged  to 
the  Cabbage  faxiily, 

Well,  I  lo  ked  throu^  my  seed  catalogs,  but  no  broccoli.    So  I  a,te  cxi 
early  supper  and  cnlled  on  T^B  that  evening,    I  told  him  wha.t  I  wanted,  and  he 
started  lo-king  through  hi s  catalogs.    He  always  has  a,bout  a  dozen,    Finally  he 
pulled  out  a  modest  looking  catalog  from  a  seed  house  in  the  heart  of  the  South — 
and  there  in  that  catalog  was  a  colored  picture  of  a  whole  field  of  genuine  Italian 
sprouting  broccoli.    Beneath  the  picture  was  a  full  description  of  the  plant,  and 
that  was  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

After  describing  the  broccoli  plant  the  ca^talog  took  up  the  cul tural 
methods  and  told  all  about  tha.t.    And  tha^t's  the  third  division  of  a  good  seed  cat- 
alog.   Pictures  first,  descriptions,  second,  and  cultural  suggesti:^ns  Ir^st, 

First,  you  can  look  at  the  colored  picture  of  a  plant  or  a  flower  und  see 
just  how  it  will  look  when  it  grows  up  in  your  gajrden.  That  v/ill  help  you  to  se- 
lect plants  and  flowers  according  to  a  harmonious  color  scheme. 

Second,  you  can  get  a  description  of  the  plant  or  flower  you  want  to  grow. 
You  can  find  out  if  it's  an  onnual  or  a  perennial,  when  it  should  be  plonted,  when 
it  blooms  and  how  long  it  will  last, 

liXid  finally,  under  cul. tural^  suggestions  you  can  find  out  whether  to  plant 
deep  or  shallow,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  and  whether  t^  use  a  rich  loose  soil,  or 
a  heavier  clay  soil. 

Those  are  the  three  things  that  you  can  get  from  any  good  seed  ca.talog, 
How  I'll  tell  you  how  Mother  Thompson  and  I  use  our  seed  catalogs. 

First,  we  look  throu^  the  new  catalogs  in  a  general  way,  and  make  a  big 
check  mark  in  front  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegeta.bles.      As  a 
gen.er(3l  rule  we  stick  foiily  close  to  the  ol d  tri ed  and  true  varieties  that  we 
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have  found  from  experience  to  "be  smted  to  our  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  "but 
occasionolly  we  "break  over  and  try  a  few  of  the  new  varieties,  or  novelties. 

After  we  get  throng  marking  the  new  varieties,  we  gD  throu^  the  catalogs 
again  ani  make  a  check  mark  in  front  of  all  the  seeds  and  plants  that  we  want  to 
order.      Then  v/e  compare  these  seeds  and  plants  in  the  different  catalogs,  end 
order  from  the  house  that  we  like  "best.    Sometimes  we  order  one  kind  of  seed  from 
one  house,  and  another  kind  of  seed  from  still  another  house.    Some  seed  firms 
specialize  in  certain  kinds  of  seeds. 

Of  course,  I  always  ^ve  my  local  seedsman  the  preference  when  I  can  'get 
what  I  want  from  him,  "but  I  send  to  special  dealers  for  some  of  the  things  they 
specialize  in» 

TJhen  we  finish  with  vegetahles.  we  tal^e  up  the  flov/ers,  and  I  tarn  the  se»- 
lection    of  the  flowers  over  to  Mother  Thompson,     She  likes  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  sudi  as  zinnias,  four  o* clocks,  sweet  Williams,  and  some  of  the  oldr-fash- 
ioned  pinks.    Old-fashioned  flowers  are  coming  back  you  know,  and  being  planted 
quite  extensively  in  some  of  the  irost  up-to-date  gardens.    So  you  won't  be  out  of 
order  if  you  select  and  plant  some  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  this  season. 

After  we  finish  with  the  vegetables,  ajid  finish  with  the  regular  run  of 
flowers,  we  tarn  to  the  rpses^  and  mnd  up  the  job  by  selecting  a  new  rose,  .We 
treat  ourselves  to  one  of  the  new  bash  roses  and  perhaps  a  new  climbing  rose 
every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  new  roses  that  we  are  selecting  this  spring,  we  are  go- 
ing back  about  50  years  and  select  s-^me  ol d- fashioned  roses  that  grew  in  our 
grandmother's  time,  and  that  ha.ve  been  forgotten  in  the  rash  for  something  new  and 
sensational,    ^e  are  ordering  3  of  those  old-fashioned  roses  this  spring.  They 

are,  the  General  Washington  Marshall  P.  TTilder  and  General  Jacqueminot 

If  you  want  to  spring  a  surprise  on  your  garden  friends  this  stimmer,  order  some  of 
those  old  roses  of  50  or  60  years  ago. 

ind  now  that  I've  told  you  how  we  use  our  seed  catalogs,  I'll  wind  up  by 
telling  you  what  we  do  with  the  catalogs  after  we  order  the  seeds  and  plants, 

Frrst,  we  always  keep  the  old  catalogs  until  the  new  catalogs  arrive,  TTe 
still  have  our  1932  catalogs,  but  we'll  dispose  of  them,  at  least  the  ones  we  don't 
want  any  longer,  after  we  get  through  looking  at  the  new  catalogs  next  Tuesday 
ni^t.    That's  going  to  be  "catalog  night"  at  our  house. 

But  naturally  we  won't  dispose  of  any  unusual,  or  especially  fine  catalogs. 
We?ll  keep  them  for  references.    We  have  three  or  four  ra.ther  unusual  catalogs 
that  we've  had  for  several  years.    And  ZEB  has  a  tropical  plajit  catalog  that  he  has 
had  for  years.     It  came  from  a  big  tropical  nursery  in  south  Florida,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  tropical  plant  catalogs  that  I  ever  saw.    So  don't  destroy  your  un- 
usual catalogs.    Keep  them  for  references,  but  destroy  the  general  run  of  seed  cat- 
alogs about  once  a  year. 


Mother  Thompson  and  I  keep    our  seed  catalogs  in  the  library  with  the  books 
We  place  the  catalogs  in  a  large  envelope  and  mark  it  "seed  catalogs  for  1933," 
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or  whatever  year  it  happens  to  he.    The  catalogs  have  a    .certain    place  on  a 
shelf,  and  we  ooth  know  where  they  axe,  and  can  refer  to  then  at  any  time  v/e  want 
to.    That*  s  the  way  we  keep  oior  seed  catalogs. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  ne  say  that  I  wouldn't  talce  anytliing  for  the 
pleasure  I  get  from  looking  over  a  new  seed  catalog.    A  new  seed  catalog  does  me 
more  good  than  a  spring  tonic,  and  I  get  a.  Digger  ld.ck  from  lo^ld.ng  a.t  the  pretty 
pictures  of  fr"uits,  and  vegetahles,  and  flowers  in  a  good  seed  or  rurser^^  catalog 
than  I  c3o  fr^m  looking  a.t  some  of  the  products  from  ir^''  own  garden. 

A  modern  seed  catalog  is  not  only  instructive,  nut  it's  a  woric  of  art,  and 
every  ICWi  lAnlffiH  ou^t  to  have  at  lea.st  one  good  seed  catalog  in  his  lihra^ry. 

So  if  you  haven't  received  your  1933  seed  catalogs  yet,  send  postal  cajrds 
to  your  favorite  seed  firms  a.t  once,  ajad  asii  them  to  send  you  copies  of  their  new 
1933  seed  catalogs. 

That's  all  for  this  time.    And  now  until  next  VTednesda^*,  Mother  Thompson 
and  I  hid  you  good  "bye  and  good  luck. 


AMOUUCEllEM]:      And  so  we  conclude  another  weelcly  PEII.SH  FOR  TO^  FAPIET-S  from 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    This  is  Station         .  in  , 

The  next  TOWiT  FiLul.GS  program  will  "be  heaxd  from  this  sta.ti on  at  this  sojae  time 
next  Wednesday. 
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AlTjTOUI-ICEI.IEiTT;     Well,  here  it  is  Wednesday,  and  time  for  another  weekly  pRIMER 
FOR  TOM  FARi.IERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricu.lture.  The 
sahject  of  this  week' s  TOT/U  FARI-.IER  is  PRU1\TI1TG  TREES  AITD  SHRUBS . 
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Pnning  trees  and  shruhs  is  worse  than  a  cross-word  puzzle  "onless  you 
know  how  to  do  it.    But  once  you  learn  the  art  of  v/hen,  where,  and  hov.'  to 
prune,  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  a,  h,  c's.,  though  each  tree  or  shrub 
offers  its  own  individual  problems  to  the  farmer. 

a 

An  experienced  gardener  thinks  little  more  of/  pruning  operation  than 
I  v;o"ald  of  digging  up  a  flower  "bed  with  a  new  fork.    But  it' s  often  a  puzzle 
to  the  amateur  until  he' s  had  a  lot  of  practice  in  the  field  of  actual  exper- 
ience. 

The  "best  way  to  learn  how  to  prune  trees  and  shrahs  is  to  watch  somebody 
prune  who  knows  how  to  do  it.    Tha.t's  the  way  Mother  Thompson  and  I  learned  to 
prane.    We  watched  W.  R.  Beattiej  horticulturist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agric~o-lture.    He  put  on  a  praning  demonstration  in  our  community  one  time, 
and  I  learned  more  about  pruning  in  one  afternoon  from  watching  him  prone  some 
trees  and  shrabs  than  I  would  have  learned  from  other  sources  in  weeks. 

He  started  out  with  an  old  neglected  apple  tree  that  h^d  grown  too  high 
in  the  center,  and  too  thick  around  the  sides.    First,  he  cut  off  some  of  the 
tall  limbs  and  headed  back  others  in  the  center  of  the  tree.    Then  he  thinned 
out  the  branches  on  the  sides. 

He  explained  as  he  v/ent  along  that  apple  trees  need  plenty  of  sunlight, 
and  said  that  it  pays  to  prune  apple  trees  so  that  the  sunlight  can  get  into 
the  center  of  the  tree  if  you  want  the  best  fruit,  and  the  nicest  colored 
apples. 

But  don't  prune  an  apple  tree  too  severely  the  first  time.    If  you  do, 
you'll  throw  the  top  and  root  systems  out  of  balance,  and  the  pressure  from 
the  root  system  will  produce  water  sprouts  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches  of 
the  tree.    Too  much  pruning  or  opening  of  the  center  at  one  time  is  apt  to 
produce  sun  scald  too. 

So  prune  your  apple  trees  moderately,  and  keep  a  balanced  relation 
between  the  top  and  the  root  systems.    If  the  tree  has  been  neglected,  and 
needs  a  lot  of  pruning,  distribute  it  out  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years  and 
you'll  get  better  results  than  you  will  if  you  do  it  all  at  one  time. 


iTow  let's  see  what  kind  of  pruning  produces  the  best  fruit.    Bat  before 
wo  start  pruning  for  fruit  I  want  you  to  listen  to  what  Beattie  says  about 
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"  s-T-a'ping"  a  tree  as  you  prune  iti    Plere  he  ^"oes: 

"The  oDject  of  praning  a  frait  tree  is  to  produce  niore  and  "better  irait — 

 and  to  shape  the  tree  so  that  .you  can  gather  the  fruit  and  spray  the  tree 

\^rithout  too  much  trouble.    That  means  that  the  iraiting  wood  mast  be  ^"ell 

distributed  over  the  tree  inside  outside  top,  and  bottoni.    If  you 

cut  out  the  fruit-bearing  v/ood  on  the  inside  of  a  tree  you'll  get  a  thin 
veneer  of  fruiting  v7ood  on  the  outside  and  none  on  the  inside.    So  look  out 
for  the  f rait-bearing  wood,  and  prune  so  as  to  leave  the  firuit  spurs  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  tree.    And  tr^at  precaution  applies  to  apples, 
cherries,  aid  pluns,  pears  and  peaches." 

How  let' s  go  on  v/ith  our  pnuiing. 

The  fruit  buds  that  will  produce  the  peach  crop  thi  s  year  are  on  the 
wood  th^t  grew  last  year.    You  can  see  those  buds  now  by  looking  over  the  ';^ood 
that  grew  last  season. 

Under  normal  conditions  peach  trees  that  make  good  annual  growth  are  like 
grape  vines  in  that  they  "set"  more  buds  than  they  ca^n  support.    And  if  all 

those  buds  on  the  tree  set  fruit  you'll  have  too  many  peaches  more  th.an  the 

tree  can  bear,  aad  that  will  result  in  a  lot  of  little,  poorly  developed  and 
poorly  colored  fruit. 

That's  why  we  prune.    It's  to  avoid  inferior  fruit,    pru-ii^g  thins  out 
the  braiches.    That  thins  out  the  fruit  buds,  a::id  that  in  turn,  gives  us 
better  size,  quality  aid  color  of  fruit. 

When  Seattle  prunes  a  peach  tree  he  simply  heads  back  and  thins  out 
some  of  the  lateral  growth  that  was  produced  last  season.    And  that' s  about  all 
there  is  to  the  piuning  of  a  nomal  peach  tree,  but  it  must  be  done  intelli- 
gently and  vv'ith  care. 

So  if  you  wait  the  best  pea.ches  next  summer,  thin  out  the  fruit-bearing 
wood  this  winter  while  you  can  see  the  buds  on  the  branches,  and.  be  sure  to 
leave  the  fruit-bearing  wood  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  tree. 

Seattle  sho^d  us  how  to  prune  a  plum  tree.    3ut  he  didn't  do  much 
pruning  on  the  plum  tree.    Ke  said  that  plu-m  trees,  as  a  rule,  don't  need  much 

pruning  just  the  heading  back  of  the  long  branches  to  keep  the  tree  in 

the  proper  shape,  azid  the  thinning  out  of  the  thick  places  here  and  there  over 
the  tree. 

After  he  finished  with  the  plum  tree,  he  m.oved  over  to  a  cherry  tree. 
It  was  a.  nice,  well-formed  cherry  tree  too.    Sut  all  he  did  was  to  cut  off 
two  or  three  broken  branches  and  thin  out  a  few  thick  places.     Cherry  trees,  as 
a  rule,  don't  need  as  much  pruning  as  some  other  fruit  trees  do,  but  they 
should  have  some  attention  each  year  to  keep  the  tops  from  becoming  too  thick, 
and  for  other  reasons* 

Our  next  demonstration  was  on  a  grape  vine,  aid  Seattle  explained  that 
there  were  a  number  of  different  ways  of  pruning  aid  training  grape  vines. 

He  says  you  don' t  prune  a  grape  vine  as  heavily  when  you  wait  an  arbor 
and  shade  as  you  do  when  you  wait  nothing  but  fruit.    In  other  v/ords,  if  you 
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T/ant  crapes,  and  nothing-  else;  yon  must  prj.ne  rather  severely.    B'at  if  t/ou 

want  an  arlDor  and  some  shade  along'  •.-rith  sone  grapes,  ease  "ap  on  the  pruning 
and  leave  more  vines  to  make  the  shade* 

The  oig  thing  to  remember  in  pruning  grape  vines  is  that  this  year' s 
crop  of  grapes  is  borne  on  new  \7ood  that  grovs  from  huds  on  last  year' s  growth. 
Did  you  get  that?     I'll  repeat  it.    This  year's  crop  is  produced  on  nerr  wood 
that  grows  from  ouds  on  last  year' s  .growth. 

When  Mother  Thompson  and  I  prune  for  grapes,  we  cut  off  most  of  last 

year' s  growth  those  long  trailing  vines  th-at  grew  last  year  are  cut  back 

so  as  to  leave  about  3  buds  to  each  stub.    Seattle  says  that  30  to  40  buds  of 
the  previous  year's  growth  is  enough  to  leave  on  the  average  grape  vine. 

As  I  recall  he  cut  off  all  the  weak  canes.    He  says  that  weaic  vines 
produce  poor  bunches  of  grapes.    The  vine  is  better  off  without  the  weak  canes 
th^an  it  is  with  them. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  tie  the  vines  and  stubs  to  the  wire  trellis  or 
other  support  as  soon  as  you  get  through  pruning.    And  th-a.t,  of  course,  com- 
pletes the  job  except  possibly  for  spra^-^ing.    Remember  that  you  prune  severely 
if  you  want  fruit  only,  but  if  you  want  an  arbor  and  considerable  shade  along 
with  the  grapes,  ease  up  on  the  pruning  and  leave  a,  little  more  vine. 

ITow  I'll  tell  you  how  to  prune  a  rose  bush.    But  before  we  start  on 
the  rose  let  me  tell  you  first  what  he  saj^s  about  pruning  roses  and  other 
flowering  shrubs.    Here  it  is. 

"The  object  of  pruning  a  flowering  shrub  is  to  produce  better  flowers. 
But  since  some  shrubs  blossom  at  one  season  of  the  year  and  some  at  another 
that  maices  it  desirable  to  prune  according  to  the  flowering  season  of  the  shrub. 

"The  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  prune  the  shrubs  in  the  winter  that 
produce  their  flowers  on  new  wood  in  the  summer,  but  don' t  prune  the  spring 
flowering  shrubs  "until  after  they  blossom. 

"Take  the  bush  roses,  for  instance.    If  you  want  nice  long- stemmed  roses 
for  cutting  next  summer,  prune  the  bushes  rather  severely  this  winter.    And  when 
I  say  prone  severely,  th^t' s  exactly  what  I  mean.    Some  of  the  rose  "cushes 
tha.t  Beattie  pruned  were  as  high  as  an  ordinary  fence  post  when  he  started.  But 
they  lacked  a  lot  of  being  th^.t  high  when  he  finished.    He  pruned  those  high 
rose  bushes  down  until  they  were  mere  stubs,  only  10  to  15  inches  above  the 
ground. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  had  simply  ruined  Mother  Thompson's  rose 
bushes.    But  instead  of  injuring  the  roses  the  pruning  seemed  to  help  them. 
Those  'Dushes  th^t  he  cut  back  to  mere  stubs  in  February  had  the  finest  long 
stemmed  roses  I  ever  saw  the  following  June.    They  not  only  produced  better 
roses,  but  they  bloomed  for  a  much  longer  period,   some  of  the  bushes  blooming 
until  late  in  the  fall. 

So  if  you  \vant  nice  long-ste:nmed  roses  next  summer,  prune  the  bushes 
rather  severely  this  winter. 

How  for  the  other  class  of  flowering  shrubs  -those  that  produce  their 
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f lowers  in  the  spring  on  old  woodi    The  climbing  rose  is  a  good  example  of 
that  class. 

I  asked  Seattle  how  to  prune  a  clinliing  rose  in  February,  and  quick 
as  a  flash  he  said,  you  don't  prune  climbing  roses  in  February.    The  time  to 
prune  a.  climbing  rose  is  in  June  after  it  is  through  bloomingo 

So  if  you  want  the  most  beautiful  climbing  roses  this  spring,  leave 
off  the  pruning  until  after  they  are  through  blooming  along  in  the  s"a:3ner. 

And  now  I'll  tell  you  about  --no,  I  won't  tell  you  about  anything 

else  because  my  time  is  up,  and  I'll  liaye  to  stop.    But  before  I  go,  let  me 
remind  you  that  sharp  pruning  tools  do  the  best  work. 

And  now  until  this  time  next  Wednesday  Mother  Thompson  and  I  bid  you 
good  . 


AMroUT!TCSI.iMT ;     And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  lleighbor  Thompson' s  PHIliEE 

FOR  TOiTN  FAKvIEE  coming  to  you  from  Station  in_  through  the 

courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  next  weekly 
TOTO  FARIvIEH  talk  will  be  heard  from  this  station  at  this  sam.e  time  next 
Wednesday.    Remember  the  time  and  the  Station  in  


?j\?J.!IIRS  from  tl.e  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tne  subject  of  this 
week's  talk  is  H07  TO  5£AD  TIB  TSATIIZa. 


— oooOooo — 
Tkis  is  the  middle  of  rsDraary. 

The  i'arden  season  is  just  around  the  corner.    And  it  \7on' t  oe  long 
until  you  cack-va^rd  gardeners,  and  tovrn  farmers  v/ill  be  digging  up  .your  soil 
to  get  in  a  feu  hills  of  early  potatoes,  or      fev^  rows  of  spring  onions. 

But  there' s  one  thing  that  an  early  gardener  has  to  look  out  for,  and 
that  is  the  W-ATriER « 

The  reather  can  zaake  or  break  the  finest  garden  in  the  country.    And  it 
can  do  it  ir  a  hurry,  tooo    If  the  "/oat her  ?  ^  too  dry,  or  too  hot,  your  crops 
"  burn  up  c"      If  it's  too  cold,  your  crops  ""  _ :  eeze  put."    And  if  it's  too  wet, 
they  " dro'.-.ci  out."     So  I  repeat  tr^at  you  •  ear.^y  gardeners  es-peciall^',  farm  to 
some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

And  if  you  happen  to  see  your  neighbor  out  in  the  garden  this  spring 
looking  up  at  the  clouds  instead  of  do'r:a  a.t  the  soil,  don't  think  he's  cookoo. 

lie' s  probably  tr:/ing  to  forecast  the  weather  by  looking  at  certain  sig"ns 
in  the  skies. 

But,  don't  vre  have  official  breather  forecasts  th-a,t  predict  the  ^veather 
24  hours  in  advance? 

Yes,  we  do.  And  they  a.re  usually  reliable  too,  and  hit  the  bull?s-eye 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  time. 

But  people  \7ho  live  some  distance  from  the  forecast  centers,  and  people 
who  live  and  i7ork  outdoors  ne::t  to  nature  often  make  their  own  forecasts, 
based,  of  course,  on  some  a^s-old  sign  th^t  'n&s  been  h^anded  down  for  centuries 
and  centuries. 

Some  of  those  old  signs  are  absurd,  but  some  h-ave  value,  and  you  can 
rely  on  them  in  a  genera,l  way. 

Dr.  TJ.J.  Humphreys  of  the  United  Sta.tes  TJeather  3uresi.T  saj-'s  that  there 
are  some  excellent  signs  that  apply  generally.  Every  gardener  ought  to  learn 
at  least  a  few  of  those  old  weather  signs. 

Talre  sunsets,  for  oxomple,    Humphreys  says  that  when  the  son  sets  in 
a  clear  si:y,  the  next  day  is  likely  to  be  fair.    That's  because  fair  weather 
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usuallv  lasts  t'.7o  or  tliroe  d3;;.''B  at  6,  tine;  and  if  the  weather  is  fair  a,t  sanset, 
it's  more  than  apt  to  oe  fair  for  at  least  another  day  or  so. 

So  if  you  see  a  clear  ^:olden  sunset  in  the  evening,  that' s  a  sic:n  of  a 
fair  da3^  on  the  :norrovir.    A  clear  golden  sunset  is  a  sign  of  fair  breather. 

But  a  gra^.^-colored  s'j^iset  is  a,  horse  of  another  color. 

"If  the  su:!  sets  in  gray 
The  next  "'ill  "be  a  rainy  d^," 

Dr.  H-unphn:eys  says  '^"---at^s  about  right,  too,  because  a  gray  sky  is  a  sky 

that  is  overcast  ?;ith  a  higi  thin  cloud  — just  the  kind  of  a  cloud  that  ru.ns 

ahead  of  a  general  rainstom,  and  that  a  gray  sunset  is  often  followed  "by  a  rain 
in  fro-a  6  to  24  hours  after  the  sunset. 

2I0W  th-at  we've  got  the  sun  set,  and  its  da.rk,  let's  take  a  peep  at  the 
stars  and  see  what  they  tell  us  about  the  weather. 

Hurq^hreys  says  th^t  you  can  sometimes  tell  by  looking  at  the  stars  in  the 
evening  v^at  the  weafner  will  be  the  next  day.    Tor  instance,  if  you  see  "million^' 
of  stars,  and  they  appear  to  be  exceptionally  bright,  that' s  a  sign  of  fair 
v.'eather. 

The  reason  for  tha.t  is  rather  siziple.    It  takes  moisture  to  produce  rain, 
and  you  wouldn' t  be  able  to  see  so  many  stars  if  you  had  to  look  through  a 
cloud;^  atmosphere.    So  when  you  see  the  stars  out  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
appear  to  be  unusually  bright,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  loolcing  through 
clear  atmosphere,  and  that  the  next  daj'  is  likely  to  be  fair. 

3"at  if  the  stars  are  dim,  and  growing  dimmer  that' s  a  sign  that  high  thin 

clouds  are  gathering  the  type  of  clouds  that  go  before  a  rainstoi'zii.    So  when 

the  stars  appear  to  be  scarce  and.  dim,  you  can  set  it  down  that  the  next  day  is 
likely  to  be  a  rainy  da;/.  This  bit  of  common  weather  sense,  like  many  another, 
has  been  cast  in  proverb  form: 

"IThen  the  stars  begin  to  hide 
Soon  the  rain  will  betide." 

And  while  we'  re  talking  about  the  stars  we  might  as  well  go  on  and  make 
a  night  of  it  and  include  the  moon  too. 

T7hen  you  see  rings  around  the  moon  that's  an  indica.tion  that  the  atmosphere 
is  full  of  moisture  and  that  rain  is  likely  to  fall  within  a  day  or  so. 

But  that' s  about  all  you  can  sa;-'  for  the  moon.    Dr.  Humphreys  says  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  iposition  of  the  moon  that  has  any  connection 
with  the  T/eather.    He  sa3'"s  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "wet  moon"  or  a  "dry 
moon*"    The  troping  of  the  moon' s  horns  has  no  more  connection  with  the  weather 
tha^n  the  ground  hog's  shadow,  or  the  the  thicicness  of  a  goose's  breast-bone. 

And  now  that  we've  made  a  night  of  it,  and  talked  about  the  stars  and  the 
moon,  we  might  as  well  stay  up  until  after  daylight  and  look  at  the  dew. 

The  dew  is  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  the  weather  for  the  day.  Dew 
gathers    on  grass  and  other  objects  when  they  cool  enough  to  condense  the 
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moisture  out  of  the  air,  just  as  moisture  is  condensed  out  of  the  air  onto  a 
pitcher  filled  nith  ice  '.7ater. 

But  grass  and  other  outdoor  objects  cool  only  on  still,  clear  nights  

the  kind  of  nights  we  get  daring  a  spell  of  fine  \7eather.    So  a  heavj'  dew  in  the 
morning  means  that  the  air  was  still  and  the  sky  clear,  at  least  during  the 
latter  haJf  of  the  night.    And  if  there  was  neither  wind  nor  clouds  during  the 
last  half  of  the  night,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  da]''  will  oe  oka'i"  for 
outdoor  work. 

But  on  the  other  ha:id,  if  you  find  no  dew  in  the  morning,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  either  the  slcy  was  clouded  or  that  there  was  some  wind  during  the 
night.    And  since  "both  wind  and  clouds  usually  come  "before  a  general  rainstorm 
"by  6,  12,  or  even  24  ho'U-rs,  a  dewless  morning  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

Or  as  the  provero  puts  it: 

"When  the  grass  id  dry  at  morning  light 
Look  for  rain  "before  the  night." 

Or  if  you  want  it  the  other  way  around,  use  this  prover'b> 

"When  the  der\7  is  on  the  grass 
Sain  will  never  come  to  pass." 

How  oh  at  we've  finished  with  the  dew,  and  it' s .  daylight  and  v.'o  can  see, 
let' s  take  9,  look  at  the  clouds.    A  lot  of  sx'ings  have  come  down  to  is  a'bout  the 

clouds  ccL-  many  to  mention  them  all  in  a  s-iort  talk,  but  Dr.  Humphreys 

mentions  one  -.Torth  rememhering.    Here  it  is  in  verse: 

"In  the  morning  mountains. 
In  the  evening  fountains." 

Tha,t  is  only  a  poetica2  xraz^  of  sa3'ing  that  if  there  are  a  lot  of  "big 
wooly  clouds  in  the  forenoon,  that  kind  of  clouds  are  caused  "by  su.rface  heating 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  "become  larger  during  the  day  as  the  surface  heating 
goes  on,  and  may"be  produce  a.  thunderstoima  "by  midaftemoon. 

Another  rain  rale  that  has  come  down  through  the  years  is  the  little 
proverc  on  the  fog  and  mist.    It  ro.ns  like  this: 

"Wlien  the  mist  creeps  up  the  hill, 
Farmer, .out  with  plow  and  drill; 
But  when  the  mist  hegins  to  nod, 
Parmer,  leave  alone  yo'-ir  sod." 

The  explanation  of  that  proverh  is  rafner  sisiple.    A  rising  fog  is  a  sign 
of  fair  weather,  while  a  settling  fog  indicates  rain* 

Inland  fogs  are  usually  good  signs  of  a  fair  day-*    That  is  "because  they 
are  produced  v/hen  the  night  is  clear.    And  since  a  general  rainstorm  is  preceded 
from  5  to  12  hours  "by  high  thin  clouds,  a  foggy  morning  indicates  a  fine  day, 
especially  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
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And  norr  let's  pass  fron  a  fog-xif  moirning  to  a  ffosty  night,  a:id  conclude 
with  the  'best-lcao\Ti  si^-is  for  frost.    Here  they  are  as  Dr.  t^anphrsys  outlines 
than. 

Look  out  for  frost  v.hen  the  night  is  clear,  and  cool,  and  still,  and  v;'hen 
ever:/  star  is  out,  and  they  all  appear  to  "be  exceptionally  bright. 

Don't  '.vorry  about  frost  when  it's  cloudy,  or  when  the  r;ind  is  blowing. 

It  takes  a  clear,  still,  cool  night  for  frost.  • 

And  that's  all  for  ch:^  3  time.    And  nov  until  this  time  next  Wedr.esday, 
Mother  Thompson  and  I  rem^:.:^  yours  traly,  and  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in 
reading  the  '.Teather  signso 
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 oooOooo— 


G-eorge  ITashington  loved,  trees. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  tine  planting,  pruning,  trioning,  and  taking  dexe 
of  his  trees  and  shrubs.  His  trees  and  gardens  at  l,It.  Vernon  were  among  the  best 
of  that  time. 

One  of  the  first  things  Washington  did  after  taking  over  Ht,  Yernon  v:as  to 
plant  trees  in  front  of  the  house  overlooking  the  Potomac  river, 

vTnen  those  trees  grew  up,  they  cut  off  the  view  of  the  river.  He  didn't 
like  that,  and  had  started  in  to  thin  out  some  of  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  tine  of  his  death. 

Some  historians  say  tha.t  TTashington  spent  a  pa,rt  of  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  he  was  token  sick,  directing  the  thinning  out  aad  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
trees  from  in  front  of  the  mansion  so  that  he  could  get  a  better  view  of  the 
majestic  Potomac. 

At  any  rate  we  know  that  Washington  loved  trees  because  Mt.  Vernon  not  only 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  trees  in  the  country,  but  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  as  well. 

So  it  is  ap]Dropriate  that  we  say  something  about  planting  trees  in  this 
twenty-second  of  February,  the  two-hundred  and  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  "Father  of  our  Country," 

Thousands  of  trees  were  planted  in  memor;r  of  Washington  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  last  year.  Many  of  those  trees  lived,  but  some,  of  c:;urse, 
died. 


Maiay  of  the  Bicentennial  trees    that  were  planted  last  year  were  planted 
on  school  grounds,  and  in  public  parks.    They  naturally  got  along  all  ri^.t  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  when  there  was  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  in  some 
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parts  of  the  country  the  trees  died  fron  lack  of  nioisture  daring  the  dry  sin.raer. 

Moisture  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  a  transplanted  tree. 
We  canH  afford  to  neglect  it, 

W.R,  Seattle  of  the  United  States  Departnent  of  Agriculture  says  that  it  is 
sirnply  a  waste  of  tine  to  transplant  a  shade  tree  without  first  providing  some 
way  to  water  the  tree  during  dry  weather,    A  tree  sinply  has  to  have  water  to  live. 

I  agree  with  Beattie  too,    j  know  from  nore  than  20  years  of  esperience 
with  shade  trees  that  they  need  water, 

I  have  seen  a  great  mny  shade  trees  killed  from  diy  aatumns,  dry  winters, 
dry  springs,  or  dry  samers.    So  if  you  are  planting  shade  trees  this  vdnter 
on  your  local  school  ground,  in  your  puhlic  parks,  or  even  in  your  own  yard,  he 
sure  to  provide  some  way  to  water  the  trees  in  case  the  weather  should  he  dry 
daring  the  spring  or  next  summer. 

One  of  the  "best  ways  to  provide  for  watering  a  shade  tree  is  to  put  2  or 
3  pieces  of  drain  tile  in  the  hole  around  the  tree  vfcen  you  set  it  out, 

That*s  the  way  Mother  Thoropson  and  I  water  our  shade  trees*    We  put  2  or 
3  pieces  of  ordinary  drain  tile  in  the  hole  as  we  fill  in  around  the  tree,  VTe 
put  the  tiles  on  end,  and  out  a  foot  or  so  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    And  we 
jut  the  tiles  down  into  the  groujid  until  the  tops  are  flush  with  the  surface  so 
they  wonH  interfere  with  our  using  the  lawn  mower  around  the  tree, 

That^s  our  djrj  weather  precaution.    And  we  take  that  precaution  every  time 
we  plant  a  tree.    Those  tiles  reach  down  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  whenever 
you  fill  one  of  those  tiles  with  water,  you*re  watering  the  tree  where  it  counts— 
at  the  roots. 

So  if  you  want  your  tree  to  live,  provide  some  means  for  watering  the  roots 
at  the  time  you  set  out  the  tree,  and  then  see  that  the  tree  is  watered  regularly 
daring  dry  weather. 

It  is  not  enou^  to  sprinkle  the  top  of  the  ground  around  a  shade  tree. 
The  tree  mast  have  water  around  the  rootse    And  Beattie  says  that  the  hest  way*- 
to  water  a  shade  tree  is  to  ^ve  it  a  good  watering  without  waterlogging  the  soil, 
and  then  apply  no  n^re  water  until  the  soil  becomes  a  trifle  dry. 

His  plan  of  watering  a  shade  tree  is  to  stidfcthe  end  of  a  garden  hose  in 
each  tile,  turn  on  the  water,  and  let  it  ran  for  a  few  minutes.    If  you  want  the 
water  to  soak  down  around  the  roots  about  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  hose,  open 
the  spigot  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  way,  instead  of  wide  open.    That  will  keep 
the  water  from  overflowing  the  tile,  and  causing  the  soil  to  "balie"  around  the  i 
tree. 

And  now  that  I^ve  told  you  that  the  lack  of  moisture  probablj'-  Irilled  most 
of  the  Bicentennial  trees  that  died  last  year,  let's  go  back  and  talk  about  the 
Place    where  the  dead  tree  stands. 


Uobodj'-  wants  a  dead  tree  in  his  yard,  or  on  his  community  school  ground, 
or  in  his  public  parks.    So  when  a  shade  tree  dies,  there  is  orJ.y  one  thing  to  do- 
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dig  up  tlie  dead  tree  and  plant  a  nice,  new  tree  in  its  place, 

Beattie  finds  it  is  a  good  idea  to  loosen  up  the  soil  in  the  hole  where  the 
dead  tree  stood,  "before  you  pat  in  the  new  tree.    In  other  words,  give  the  soil  a 
little  cultivation.     Set  your  tree  in  gpod  soil,  and  have  the  soil  in  mo^  condi- 
tion when  you  set  the  tree,    That*s  the  idea. 

We  built  a  new  school  in  our  conniinity  a  few  years  ago.    And  rig.it  away 
some  of  our  folks  got  the  idea  that  we  ou^t  to  set  out  sonie  shade  trees  on  the 
new  school  grounds.     So  we  did,    T7e  started  by  planting  2  of  the  new  Chinese  elms. 
They  grew  all  ri^it,  so  last  ^'vinter  we  planted  6  more  Chinese  elms,  and  2  lUieri- 
can  elms,    li7e  planted  the  American  elms  on  TTashingfcon*  s  birthday  and  named  one 
of  the  trees  George,  and  the  other  Llartha, 

re  planted  each  tree  in  a  hole  about  4  feet  across  and  about  2  feet  deep. 
We  filled  the  holes  with  good  rich  soil  from  one  comer  of  the  school  lot,  put  in 
a  couple  of  drain  tile  around  each  tree  as  we  filled  in  the  hole,  andwatered  the 
roots  thorou^ly  when  the  hole  was  about  half  filled,  and  then  again  when  tie 
job  was  done.    After  we  had    filled  the  hole  around  the  tree,  we  tied  the  trees 
to  stakes  to  prevent  then  from  being  whipped  about  by  the  winds. 

Me  fastened  each  tree  to  3  stakes  in  the  ground  set  at  equal  distances 
out  about  3  feet  from  the  tree,  and  then  braced  the  tree  to  the  stalces  ^vith  wires. 
We  ran  the  wires  throu^  short  pieces  of  old  garden  hose,  to  protect  the  trunk 
of    the  tree  from  being  cut  by  the  wires. 

The  school  children  helped  us  plant  the  trees.    And  they  v/ere  so  i:."ipressed 
with  the  planting,  and  especially  the  need  for  vrater  daring  the  dry  season  that 
the  boy  scouts  agreed  to  see  that  the  trees  were  watered  when  the  school  was  not 
in  session.    They  did  a  good  job,  too,  and  we  haven't  lost  a  single  tree. 

And  that*s  about  all  there  is  to  the  planting  of  a  shade  tree  at  this  see*, 
son  of  the  year,    Jirst,  plant  the  treein  good  soil.    Second,  provide  some  r-ieans 
for  watering  the  roots.    And  third,  prevent  the  tree  from  being  whipped  about 
by  the  winds  by  tying  it  to  stalces  in  the  ground. 

If  you  ajre  replacing  a  dead  tree  with  a  new  tree,  the  main  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  it  pays  to  loosen  up  the  soil  in  the  hole,  and  then  proceed  as 
if  you  were  planting  a  new  tree  in  a  new  hole. 

People  just  naturally  like  to  live  on  well-shaded  streets,  and  in  to^ms 
where  the  streets  and  lawns  are  lined  with  beautiful  trees.    The  most  beautiful 
homes  in  our  comrxmity  are  the  homes  with  fine  trees  and  beautiful  la-r.ns. 

And  there* s  a  tree  for  every  part  of  the  co'ontry  too,  provided  you  have 
plenty  of  water  to  carrj^  it  through  the  dry  weather, 

For  instance,  in  ITew  England,  the  most  popular  tree  is  the  elm.    In  the 
Ohio  Valley,  it*s  the  maple.    In  the  South,  it*s  the  live  oak.    In  the  ITorthwast, 
it's  the  Big-leaf  maple,  and  in  California,  it's  the  Sucalyptus, 
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If  you  want  infomation  on  the ,13 est  trees  for  your  comramity,  see  your 
coimty  agri cultural  agent,  or  vsrite  to  your  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  TTashingbon, 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  you'll  plant  a  tree  this  spring, 
and  then  take  good  care  of  it,  the  chances  are  it  will  live.      In  her  poen  on 
"Trees  VJill  Live. "      Katharine  G-rines  says: 


"The  trouoles  of  earth  nay  cone  and  go; 
But  they  cannot  stop  the  trees  that  grow. 

Old  prophets  fall  when  new  ones  rise  

Sii't  old  trees    grow  greater  in  grace  and  size. 

"Thou^  axe,  and  fire,  and  strength  of  hand. 
May  strip  the  trees  fron  coveted  land, 
Their  tops  go  down  to  less  than  death. 
Because  more  seed  are  hid  in  earth. 


"Uo  wonder  the  tree  can  stand  and  wait, 
TThile  anger  and  greed  write  hunan  fate; 
Tilien  tribes  and  cities  are  swept  away 
Trees  will  grow  where  they  grow  today." 


AIJiroUITCSgllJT ;       And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes  Heigtihor  Thompson's 
weekly  P2I},ffi?.  POE  TOvW  FAEl/iSHS  fron  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr i c^al tar e . 

This  is  Station   in   .     The  next  TOTTIJ 

FAEIvtEH  Ydll  "be  heard  fron  this  station  at  this  tine  next  Wednesday. 


